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SSSlffiS * A NEGLECTED AREA IN F0REIGN language 

Bernd Voss (University of Bielefeld) 
1 Introduction 

tho J?i S pap ? r is an a"*^* to give an account of some asoects of 

na »? r re " on for this neglect appears to be that lanauaae 
teachers themselves tend to have difficulties with this 
language, and we shall argue In this paper that there ^fSSiv 
i hr f e closely Interrelated factors responsible for Sis ? n\ 

« »„ • f s for , thls language domain; and (Hi) uncertalntv 
as to what 'classroom language* actually entails uncert *i«y 

2 Language Needs and Language Education of Language Teachers 

fac?^ ul5»!! h r e J he °^ ect1v « "«y be knowledge of MolollcaT 
facts, understanding of mathematical processes or the development 
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of ergonomic movements, the medium of Instruction 1s the mother 
tongue. This Is typically different In the modern language class- 
room where the foreign language is to replace the mother tongue as 
the medium of instruction as soon as practicable, and that could 
.'3an right from the start. 

While this may not be universal^ accepted as a description of 
the facts at present, there is little doubt about its desirability 
in principle. Few people would disagree with the view that the aim 
of teaching a modern language has not been reached when learners 
are able to talk about the language and Its cultural background in 
their mother tongues, but that it Is necessary for them to develop 
the ability to Interact meaningfully in it. Where 1s the learner to 
learn this if not in the foreign language classroom? But how is 
this conceivable unless the Interaction In the classroom Is done as 
far as possible in the foreign language Itself? 

There is no doubt that conducting lessons entirely In the tar- 
get language makes particularly high demands on the teacher's 
active command of the foreign language, and it may be Instructive 
to look more closely into the language needs of language teachers 
in general, before considering the question of how and whether 
these needs are being met within the context of teacher education. 

The language needs of the language teacher can be conveniently 
thought of as having a general aspect, a study-related aspect and 
a classroom-related aspect. 

Since it Is not central to our argumentation, it may suffice 
here to characterise the general aspect of the language command 
hopefully possessed by a language teacher In such general terms as 
the ability to cope with everyday communicative needs in the coun- 
try of the target language, or to explain aspects of one's own 
country to a foreigner. The need for this aspect of language com- 
mand is obvious in that this Is what teachers are usually supposed 
to teach their language learners In the foreign language classroom. 

The study-related aspect of a teacher's language command 
refers to specialised language domains such as the language of 
literary analysis, of linguistic description, of methodological 
discussion, of the presentation of cultural and sociological fields. 
Language teachers need this aspect of their language command in 
order to be able to inform themselves about their own fields of 
study in the target language, but also to be able to Introduce the 
more advanced ones of their own learners to the basics of the 
disciplines concerned* This need Is perhaps most obvious for teach- 
ers teaching advanced learners about to enter university, I.e. at 
a level where highly demanding topics call for appropriate linguis- 
tic skills on the part of the teacher. 

The classroom-related aspect of a language teacher's language 
command is the component which we are particularly concerned with 
here. It refers to the kind of language needed to conduct lessons 
In the target language. I.e. to cope with the classroom situation 
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set ouMn more Ml fiK^rTS? 6 '^ J" 1 * enta11s * 
the question of hnTtheS wrlSSJ lfLSL^L 1 " now turn t0 
context of teacher education. ,an 9" a 9e needs are met within the 

four y T ea a r^ r urte^% t ^^„? ve ^TtS y or US c U o, 1 !r St ?, rtS " 1th • or 
then followed by a probatlonar^r^ lf 9 Ll lst stage >' Th1s 
years. In which the ^"inc! L^hl^L^ tMen 18 raonth s a "d two 
n the teaching of his or hlr subjects UndlLnK^" 1 tra<n1n 9 
taken at the end of this stage estfblishP?V£ 9e) - The «"<»t1on 

-gt* offered .n3 courses 

order^JeS^ln^ «Ttff f^^S t r" l,e, 5 1 5" 1n 
guage teachers Is a chance Droduct 9 ^^ 3 * 10 ? of future 1an - 
ful planning. product rather than the result of care- 

cxclude n "t S ra7n?nV?n1he S UrSet^au^ 6XlSt at a11 " usua11 * 
addressees are WlffotaSei wR 23E!? , ? ly btaust th * 
an acceptable level of competence In tE* f^l? 1 * 1 ?" mst P° ssess 
obviates the need for furtter S?t^ M 9 ". a "9 ua 9e. which 
words, it would come near to hrltlVnn fV^f f1e1d - In other 
courses of any klnTat "his lev" Sause ^°h t0 °f fer langua 9 e 
mse officially that deficiencies exist? St * P *° u1d recog - 

Part o A f S Se la n r sSc UC tSn n a" ftjSS S&V'^ T" 1 ""* « 
second stage of teacher-triVn^fTS can ^ observed during the 
inatlon. trainee teL^rl taS n L£ s Kffl 9 *2lf 1r un1ve "1ty exam- 
least passable levels «f . tr,tal their possession of at 
guage.XI ! could not Jo "b^bV-ffiV" the fore1 9" lan " 
more language InstructiSn at thls^fcjl in £ Si^'S by offer1n 9 
many other Important demands rnmnJft 9 ; 10 fa1r « there are also 
1" spite of not ™f^?^2lS2?. £ u 7 J? ?J J h1s sta 9 e ' «"t 
conmand of some future lanoSaae t^h»^/ t * the 11a,1ted 1a nguage 
not much is explicitly be?nTd^e aoJuTlP' 6 ' 9 ' ° Stber9 1982 >- 

forgone" &?Mry?Mrffi^ tra ^? 9 11 5 hOU,d "<* * 
teaching aspect has been u2T2^^ recently that the language 
where languages such as Enffish ST?™„ t r!? 0re seriou ^- Especially 

haps from translation - . P K SlVnZ " un jvers1ty - apart plr- 
. since students can theoretically be expec- 
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ted to have a reasonable command of the language when they arrive, 
guaranteed by the final school-leaving examination, which effective- 
ly defines the end of language learning needs. Where does the buck 
stop? 

Turning now, against this outline of the language education of 
future language teachers, to the question of how their language 
needs are met within the context of their training, we are confront- 
ed with the following picture. 

The general component - perhaps precisely because of its in- 
herent vagueness - is the least problematic one in this context in 
that it has come to be an accepted part of the training at the 
first stage. While not all teachers eventually turn out to be pro- 
ficient in this field, there seems to be general agreement nowadays 
that improvement is necessary, and steps are being taken to remedy 
the situation by encouraging periods of residence abroad and by pro- 
viding appropriate language courses. 

There is less readiness to cater for the study-related lan- 
guage needs of future language teachers* The possible *tep of t* s - 
ing all or at least most subjects usually makirg up a teacher, 
study course in the target language is hardly ever taken * r > 
universities and colleges. Still, students do become at » - 

what acquainted with this aspect of the language comrv , 
of future teachers, in the context of their studies. 

It is the classroom-related aspect of their lan^t/f 
that future language teachers get least preparation fori A* 4 t- 
ed out above, at the second and third stages of teacher educ* uon, 
overt language training is practically nonexistent. At best, 
trainee teachers are referred to one of the numerous little book- 
lets with more or less adequate collections of classroom phrases 
(cf. part three below for more details), which do little to improve 
the situation. A significant effect can only be expected from ex- 
plicit teaching at the first stage, where overt language teaching 
is considered acceptable. However, in spite of the considerable 
progress that sociolinguistic research into aspects of language 
use in the classroom has made in recent years (cf . Sinclair and 
Coulthard 1975, Edwards and Furlong U78, Hehan 1979, Sinclair and 
Brazil 1982, Lbrscher 1983), the growing awareness of the role of 
language in classroom teaching seems to have had little influence 
to date on the language training of future teachers of foreign lan- 
guages. It is extremely rare to find institutions which expressly 
include classroom-specific language needs in their language teach- 
ing programmes, nor are there usually any steps taken to specifi- 
cally screen-test future teachers as to their proficiency, or lack 
of it, in this highly relevant field of language use. 



It seems that classroom language has not yet emerged in the 
professional consciousness as an Important aspect of the language 
conmand of (future) language teachers. Two fallacies contribute to 
the frequent failure to perceive the problem. One is implicit in 
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«tenal Hfi umi,. „^h« i...7: st °f tne exigencies of his profes- 



«tenal Hf e . nobc4y would „ of lne exi 9«~ L - 

ral level of ™ M^SntTuSw? ,u * rre1 " 1th demanding a high 9em . 
can be said to mTEkV* tM?"^ ' a11 language teachers 
teaching? In a C 4?t*o^hoSev2 tL td:,e 1n tne 1an9Uage J he V re 
ised by^nteraft^tK^arSv laL ha : aCter - 
so that the non-native teacher wT*» k , , ^ s, *iSw a . s iJ!?« 
classroom talk no matter how g^T V ha « 1,tt1e J^ 1 o? C f h ! 1 1 th 
guage might be. The second falTaVil f Pfhl ! 1an * 

tlon that certain aspects of the LlL]*?'? '„„ ?n ^ k "°* 
room are not legitimately part of SEN inte V''~r and i^i* 
therefore be conducted in th* J**.. tne lesson 'proper and ifcvl^ 
than inlhe^fore^ 'fin uag'e? rS!:, }•"■»• of ^ 
below (part 4). comment on this more Mi, 

yet f2nd , u, t S2 er *piS in Si tnat c l a »™» language has not 
result of this wStect is that ?^ ontext ° f t e acher J* 1 ""™. The 
teractlon In^S^.^J??!-?!''' of the verbal In- 

sufficiently or not adequately cove^ 5 ? 00 ?. 3 " M l lanou^ 1 ( 
unfortunate effects on the langulgf^JV" 6 ta ^J??£ a £\ w1th 
Pupils nr students Involved. 9 learning opportunities of the 

mg pra^1^^ran?^veVsr?u^^yX^^^s^ n j««^ u ach . 

that deficits in the cla^ssroo^SlIJIS^^'^jH^SSr?^ 

of considerable opportunities thf!"* WlSJS JZ'rZ'™ 

fully. This Is primarily a quantlta^ he fore, g n language meani n g - 
expect this to Induce n to* "!^£ t1we P">blem. but we may also 
notion tha? when ?t comes L TS^r ^T^Zl 

s ua9e 1 iubie - « « •< ararb.TS.iS.sr 

m^^^ of ian - 

and_ deficiencies, and thus est*hiiJS a r?« r » w <th all It 



and deficiencies, and thus establish IST' w1th "J 1 U , 1" 
dialect at worst comprehensible onlC t%JF r %* ite Jillu r X* 
room, without ascertaining Its value M n tna f P ar J' cu1ar c1ass - 

,ue in the real world. 

otyped^K ^.^Say ffil '^repertoir. of stere- 

?ea e rn n e°r t "SLSTSml'StS mafv^-" a - S-WS 
lack of exffice'wUn rtl£n&**F« - < °r, for fx e ore t s h s r ?^ 
himself (e.g. 'Sneak louderl'i w V t0 use similar expressions 
his peers or evw suDe?1ors without 1nstan « <" * conversation with 
implications of the Srase used! ° Ut bein 9 ™™ of the social 



3 Classroom Phra looks 

If the first of the tors contnW to the feelings of 
unfamlliarlty and unease u>wa'ds the domal* classroom language 
Is connected with deficiencies in the set-u* of the language educa- 
tion of future language t##ther$ m German* i ?re Is no doubt that 
lack of suitable lcar and teaching matt* > « for this area Is 
the second. 

As we have note: ve, it is not during the second 

stage of teacher edur.at It* the teacfc trainer or perhaps an 
older colleague to «> e t'«ines teach* * attention to one or 
another of the nt *leti ontaini^ Hits of classroom 

ohrases arranged t <oa« headings #■ tended for the use of 

the practising laa:t ' *K * *o*« i *ten triggered off by 

some language * : < ftu/v hav* occ* -i In the trainee s les- 

son, and It 1* of**i> -< - * t ln * somewhat embarrassed 

and apolcop* corn* - Me attempt to spare a young 

colleague **1 t> the shameful recognition 

of the 1^ ■ * booklets are not really 

consider *»u 4 * * **** on as covert rather than 

overt inf ■*» 

The lae* c that they are to be used for 

reference * reparation of the foreign lan- 

guage lesson *t io a ***nt)» the teacher realises that 

there i% •* Mt ******* to do and which he cannot (or 

could not} torn* iv *ve foreign language. In other words, 

their usefulness ft*» . *.oi*ly on the realisation that something 
night go. or has gone, wrong. Considering the characteristic ways 
In which problem with the domain of classroom language manifest 
themselves (cf. part 2 above) It comes as no surprise to find that 
the phrase-book approach does not seem to make much Impact. Al- 
though the dictionary format (e.g. Klssllng 2/1981) Is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, It Is the logical consequence of the 
reference purpose the books are primarily meant to serve. However, 
dictionaries by themselves are not very suitable learning and teach- 
ing materials In this field, nor In any other. 

The other and perhaps more serious reason for the understand- 
able misgivings aroused by the phrase-books is connected with their 
contents. While a more detailed analysis than Is Possible here 
would reveal the various merits and demerits of the Individual 
phrase-books concerned. In general they appear narrow In scope, 
often unreliable In their Information, and unsystematic In their 
view of the nature of what Is presented as classroom language. The 
result is that many questions a user might have, are in fact left 
unanswered. 



4 Classroom Interaction and Classroom Language 

The third factor contributing to the problem of classroom lan- 
guage In foreign language teaching - and the difficulties teachers 
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themselves may have with this language domain - 1s connected with 
a more general uncertainty as to what the notion of •classroom lan- 
guage 1 entails. 

Language has an extremely important role to play In any educa- 
tional setting, and perhaps even more so In foreign language les- 
sons. Looking at these lessons In their entirety and at the kinds 
of verbal interaction going on within them lamediately draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the language of the classroom is by no means 
ill teacher U k. but includes pupil-teacher talk and, of course, 
also pupil-pupil talk. In addition. It Is important to realke that 
i considerable proportion of the Interaction In the classroom Is 
not directly concerned with the topic of the lesson at all. but 
with preparatory moves, organlsatory aspects, social behaviour, or 
similar fields of reference. In other words, classroom language 
covers a much wider field than Just one aspect of a teacher's lan- 
guage command. 

11 if K J s i lB fJ" pl1 5 1 M a * e ' 9 * 1n classroom phrase-books) and ex- 
plicit (cf. theoretical literature) categorisations of the fleldcan 
be systematlsed into five different - and no doubt complementary - 
approaches which, taken together, provide a comprehensive mapping 
of the classroom language domain and can be captured In the follow- 
ing five questions. 

1 At what stage in the lesson does the interaction take place? 

2 What is the interaction about? 

3 What 1s the function of the Interaction In the context of the 
lesson? 

4 What is the conaunlcative purpose of the Interaction? 

5 ay which linguistic means Is the interaction Implemented? 

We shall now discuss each of these five questions In turn in an 
attempt to provide a comprehensive outline of the field, as well as 
an Indication of where the problematic areas of the concept of 
classroom language lie. 

4.1. At what stage? 

The first question draws attention to the sequential structure 
of a lesson.the stages of which are often separated from each other 
by explicit boundary signals, such as "Now lafs close our books 
U!l. tu r\J 0 t £, bfii,d or *J« 11ar indicators. Host classroom phrase- 
books follow this approach In the presentation of the greater part 

foil low! ng™ * $ suggestcd by M% a PP ro *ch Include the 

I opening (makino the pupils come In. greetings; attendance, 
latenets; opening of the actual proceedings) 
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2 transition (from one stage to the next) 

3 homework (setting, checking) 

4 working with course books (texts, exercises) 

5 working with/at the board 

6 working with technical aids (OHP, tape recorder, cassette re- 
corder, language laboratory, video; maps, charts, flashcards 



7 working with worksheets (producing them, distributing then In 
class, using then during the lesson) 

8 songs and games 

9 group work and role play 

10 discussing topics, organisation, behaviour 

11 discussing extra-curricular activities (excursions, day trips) 

12 topic-related work (usually based on texts) 

13 language-related work (pronunciation, orthography, syntax, 
lexis, pragmatics; comprehension; conversation skills etc.) 

14 tests and examinations (announcing, setting up, correcting, 
discussing) 

15 announcements (speech day, assembly; changes In time-table, 
absent teachers, temporary replacements) 

16 special events (festivities, holidays, prizes, birthdays etc.) 

17 closing (end of work, clearing up, valediction, dismissal) 

While It Is no doubt possible to define these stages different- 
ly, an attempt has been made In the above list to be as comprehen- 
sive as possible and to present exhaustively all characteristic 
stages of a lesson. Uhat is perhaps more Interesting than the 
question of whether they do Indeed cover all conceivable cases is 
the fact that they mirror different levels at which decisions about 
the next stage in a lesson tend to be taken. While some are defi- 
nitely bound to a particular place In a lesson (1, 17), others are 
free as to when they occur and are characterised by the medium 
used (4 to 7), or the type of activity envisaged (8 to 11), or the 
main purpose pursued (12, 13) » or the function fulfilled (2, 3, 14, 
15, 16). These differences of level may be theoretically unsatisfac- 
tory, but are a natural result of the fact that Afferent kinds of 
features can serve as the dominating aspect of a particular stage 
of a lesson. 



etc.) 
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firt 5J*f h ?r S ** nd pup,U ,n ** clessrooalnfact talk 

iSl'Jl r2£L£"JL!i! K? m P f 5° ^"aguish Mv « r «i 

a^sson. conttxt of the verbal Interaction In 

bttMtn subject-related and 

coaaunlcetlon-reUted talk in tht classrooa setting, aaphaslslno 

to*t£ P ^h<"? -Jthout thm aovts tht ltarntr has no access 
«„^^ P* rt of "» Intanctlon. (tort specifically 

5?MJ^J?.Mi^.^S?^'IL!! nfl ¥•'• twchlng 1* Black and Buttkaaa's 
il£3. - I# tl ? etl '" b * Xm * n «»9ua5a-rtlatad and contenfrtlattd 
1?S2a££ 2T^J25?" le, 5 lc,, i L*"9«9«-rtlated coaeuntcatton 
is characterised as aonodlaenslonal : tht win conctm htrt Is 

ofTS utJlJSi.^.^ f.^H.^' J* wnctrntd with thtconttnt 
2iJ «S5 # X* " *? •*» > r w * l0B «f a coaaunlcatlve alt. Tht txaa- 
?! to*S- r Sl^i*r^ p1 1?**I? ns n * r I?' J" 1 * **" to rtftr sptclflcTl- 
li t0 / . th ? 1 . r *? 1 ' 1if " situation of tht ltarntr, tvtn to tht exclusion 
of e.g. tht Itsson topic. Fanstlow (19771 Is more precise In this 
respect in distinguishing between larH»uaoty»f^rg^^/su^t 
P tt<r " artas of rtftrtnet of c lassroca uu. ' uSutat refers 

£552 ,r .l! ,M B , Uck ,nd ■"M«* , t Isnfluage^r^eu^o^u- 
nlcatlon, btcaust Fanstlow stts aetacoawnlcatfon as oartof thi* 

i5^iu^P^Ju n r2 , S5L??15 ut flr' ,s «ffi. a WH. a I£&- 

HA fir*"* Proc ! dur !. n<gw1<Qnti those <rt«s of classrooa talk 
that art concerned with proctdural questions. Tht separation of 
liS S ^*jCrHyJ? to "togorlts Mk «s Itt", bl.°to 

ofth?l.22J «%iS on °I EM""* 1 " frmVm content 
or the lesson, as two different fields of reference of classroom 
^J 1 "^"; Chaudron's (1977) analysis of the correction behillotr 
01 . ' or, l« n ,'«n9u»9t teachers shows that tht correction* refer 
either to language points ( linguistic) , or to the actual class- 
root situation ( classrooa InTernET ST.'.* discourse) w to the les- 

En'selow^een?^^ 

ranseiow Keeps separate as life and procedure. From a tooewtut dif- 
ferent point of view. BwekiTTfenrlcFlnT^leK 
classrooa Interaction as either content-r»fer»nced/process?refer. 
enced or group-referenced. Content-referenced InteVartlSn fSusIes 
i?.ttL 1, "°\ t0 .f ,c * ^•"-referenced Interaction alas at estab- 
Hr^l Ji ?« C JP«« \ p S 0 S! dur ** to «Mch the topic Is to be 

™£i *„ group-referenced parts of the Interaction 

El™ *5! d,v,, °P««;t of behavioural norms within the group of 
b.?^2ikI5 .E^f. 0 !. bth ? v, °ur as something that Is potentially 
oeing talked about In the classrooa Is also singled out specially 

iy bSlL^SL'Kfl 1 '? ( W * n *'y* 1 *. whort d1st1nVtiSnr.r. y 
^^^<&<^'^f£gS&) a organisation of working proce 
™** (organisation), theTeTEivlour of the learners (discipline)/ 
and - anhougn perhaps not very distinctly put - cla ssrooa JU- 
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count ( discoun t) itself, as artas which ttachen and pupil* Ulk 
about in int cTassroou sotting. 

An attempt to systematise tht results of the above studios 
loads to tht following six artas of reference of classroom dis- 
count: 

1 topic . This Una covtn tht Its son contents, or topic, as It 
TTToV Instance suggested by tht ttxt or textbook used, i.e. 
tht (non-actual, Imaginary) situations, problems, facts pre- 
sented for classroom treatment. Examples: 

Mho Mas Nary Stuart? When dots NUr get up every morning? What 
Is tht Main point of tht first part of tht ttxt? 

2 reality . This tern covtn rtftrtnets to tht rta1*11ft sltua- 
EiSS in which tht Itamtn find themselves (except artas five 
and six below). Ut mould argut that this area Is of primary 
immediacy to them, as opposed to tht secondary dtg et of Immt- 
dlacy rtprostnttd by tht first field abovt. Examples: 

It's nice to set you back, Peter (after an absence). How old 
art you. Nary? Could I borrow your rubber? Nay I 90 to tht 
tolltt? PI test, sir, Henry's cut his flngtr. 

* language . Tht third area covtn explicit rtftrtnets to formal 
aspects of tht languagt being taught, elthtr as tht focus of 
tht teaching at that stage, or In tht context of a correction. 
Examples; 

Remember, coqtlttee is spelt with two e*s at tht end. What Is 
the past tense form of teach again. Barbara? What Is tht Moan- 
ing of dowdy? 

4 discount . This Una is Meant to capture those parts of tht 
vtroai interaction in tht classroom explicitly concerned with 
the establishment and Maintenance of communication, examples: 

t couldn't hear you - could you say that again, pi test? Is 
that what you Mean? I'm not sure whtthtr t'vt oade Mystlf un- 
dtntood, but what t tman Is*.* Could you tx plain your last 
point again? 

5 organisation . This area coven utterancts directly conctmed 
with organisatory movp*. Examplts: 

Could you do tht next sentence? Pvt finished - what am 1 sup* 
posed to do now? Hay t work with Colin on this? Could youshart 
your book with Linda today - wt'rt ont copy short. 1 havtn't 
hadc\y turn jet. Could you split up into groups of four now - 
we want each group to work on a particular aspect of tht story. 
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6 discipline . This final area refers to the parts of classroom 
talk concerned with the maintenance of order. This Is usually 
initiated by the teacf.er, but can also be sparked off by an 
appeal from a pupil. Examples: 

Could you pay attention for once. No prompting please: give 
him a chance to do It himself. Please, sir, Bob keeps pulling 
my hair. 

♦^hil 6 !;?? ^r^J surv ? y amon 9 students studying to become 
teachers of English (N - 2o) revealed that they thought the follow- 
ing classroom activities to be the three most Important ones for 
language teachers to be able to do In the foreign language: (1) 
f£.U? the / ?? an1n 9 °r "ew words. (2) explain a grammatical Con- 
struction, (3) correct oral contributions. Lowest ratinos were 
?D£!!i! 0 i fJ* 1 *!!*^?" 5 about cla « r oom procedures; setting up of 
J^? n Ca JL? 1di chec * 1n 9 attendance and doing other administrative 
dutles.Whlle areas 3 and, of course, 1 tend to be accepted as fields 
«n»^ ef 5 rtn S5 10 be ***** 1n the foreign language. In foreign lan- 
guage teaching, many of the other areas are often not considered 
to be part of the lesson 'proper' and are therefore dealt with In 
the mother tongue. 

However, It can hardly be emphasised enough that Including these 
other areas as widely as possible in the foreign language part of 
classroom discourse is a decisive aspect of the credibility of 
teaching a foreign language at all: the more these fields are ex- 
cluded from cor^nlcation in the foreign language, the more the 
learner is Inev *bly left with the Impression that real communica- 
tive -jp poses caii only be served in the mother tongueTand that the 
forei language ,s only suitable for the verbalisation of the 
necessarily fictitious worlds of textbooks and other teaching mate- 
ria is. 

4.3 What for in the lesson context? 

™^* T 5 e th lE d a PP r " ch tc ; classroom language takes its starting 
point from the question of what a particular part of the interaction 

5? J?ia H ! S 0 "*??*/?^ 16 ?* 00 ' In a rather detailed analysis, 
Sinclair and Brazil (1982) distinguish between four basic functions, 
initiation as the starting point of an interactional sequence, 
response as the reaction to an initiation, follow-up as the reac- 
tion To a response, and frame and focus , signalling a transition 

[c^??L^ 9 ^Jn« an0t l! e? ^ s ^ ueHiE?Tf the first three functions 
^ called teaching exchange, the last two are grouped together as 
boundary exenange. Bidding, i.e. asking for permission to speak, 
n?2v • ?? ns ^ ered . a ?P"ial aspect of the response function- com- 
VJLl nit jations include nom nations, cues, prompts, clues, and of 
course reformulations as re-initiations. 

in4*Ji<;! eeffl ?Jv then ' that l^ is useful to distinguish between (1) 
initiation, (2) response , (3) follow-up and (4) boundary as the 
four basic functions of classroom discourse within the context of 
a lesson. Classroom conventions suggest that all except the second 
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are dominated by the teacher. This Is not unproblematlc, In partic- 
ular In foreign language teaching, because although It enhances the 
(desirable) role of the teacher as a language model, a strong domi- 
nance and the resulting social markedness of the language used may 
Imply unsultabllity of the teacher's language for the purposes of 
the learner. As far as possible, care must therefore be taken (1) 
to Involve the learners also In functions other than the second, 
(11) to use language which Is 'reversible 1 , I.e. vnich can be used 
reciprocally, as between equals, rather than language which Is 
clearly marked for hierarchlal (social) Implications (as e.g. com- 
mands, In contrast to requests, etc.). 

4.4 What for In the context of communication? 

Asking for the purpose of a part of the Interaction in the 
classroom Is not only a way of aiming at sequential structural 
elements of a lesson (as above), but can also serve to elicit gene- 
ral communicative functions. Thus, Bellack et al. (1966) distinguish 
between four moves within classroom communication, structuring , 
soliciting , responding and reacting . A comparison witn tne approach- 
es described above shows, however, that structuring captures the 
reference to a particular field of discourse, viz. organisation (see 
4.2 above), whereas the other three correspond to a teaching ex- 
change as described In the previous section. More recent is Sinclair 
and Brazil's (1982) distinction between four communicative func- 
tions of teacher talk, tel 1 1 ng , controlling , stimulating and r eward - 
ing. The second and third of these correspond to Bel lack's solici t- 
ing move and imply a physical response In the first case and a ver- 
BaT one in the second. Rewarding apparently covers what is termed 
reacting by Bellack. Telling is specifically concerned with the 
communicative function of informing. All others are focussed on 
structural lesson elements, which is perhaps not quite so obvious 
since Sinclair and Brazil's description - with its emphasis on the 
language of the teacher - does not include the reaction of the 
learners in the analysis. 

Looking at the possible communicative functions of language 
within a lesson in perspective, we propose the following categori- 
sation in an attempt to do justice to the typical range of aspects 
involved: 

1 inform . This function is not only fulfilled by the teacher 
passing on a piece of information (e.g. 'Washington is the 
capital of the United States'), but also by the pupil who 
answers a (factual) question. 

2 evaluate . It will usually be the teacher who deals out praise 
or blame. However, this function would also be performed more 
neutrally by pupils and teacher alike when e.g. expressing 
personal feelings, making personal comments ('what a dirty 
trick that was') or making explicit value judgments ('I don't 
like this story very much because ...'). 
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3 instruct. What we moan by this term Is the function of someone 
(usually the teacher) telling someone else to do something, as 
opposed to — 

4 elicit, by which we mean the function of asking someone to say 
something, i.e. to give a verbal response, as Is customary 
with most teacher questions. 

5 maintain so cial climate . With this category we try to capture 
those pans or the verbal interaction In the classroom that 
are not obviously concerned with any of the above and primari- 
ly serve social functions, such as greetings, valed^tions. 
encouragement ('You're nearly there - Just carry on 1 ), social 
rituals In connection with e.g. a birthday ('Many happy re- 
turns ), an excuse { 'That's all right' ), a sneeze ('Bless you'), 
a piece of bad news ('I'm sorry to hear that'). ' 

6 maintain co mmunication . This category Is Intended to cover 
utterances mat influence and steer the communication pro- 
cesses in the classroom, such as digression signals ('Inciden- 
tally ... ), appeals for agreement ('we are all agreed, aren't 
we, that ... ), handicap signals (•! haven't perhaps under- 
stood it all, but has this to do with ...'), appeals for (lin- 
guistic) help ('I forgot the English for it again, but what 

I mean is ...'), or similar. 

Obviously, these six communicative functions are by no means 
,?? S li?2!J" sp ! c1f1c as such ' althou 9h their relative frequency here 
2l 1 iiJi f r er fr S" J hat found e ' 9 ' in P pivate communication. However, 
we wish to emphasise that also categories 5 and 6 have their legit- 
imate place in the classroom context: if the aim of foreign lan- 
guage teaching Is the eventual ability of learners to Interact 
naturally in the target language, it is difficult to see how this 
could be achieved if these two functions were to be systematically 
excluded from foreign language classroom discourse. 

4.5 How? 

The last question approaches the verbal Interaction in the 
#2I2J gn lan 2 u ;3 e classroom from the point of view of the linguistic 
forms needed to carry the various functions described above. It is 
well known that there is no one-to-one relationship between form 
and function, and the following forms can serve a variety of - some- 
times rather classroom-specific - functions: 

1 declaratives, e.g. The blackboard hasn't been cleaned. You are 
zoo noisy. I'd pick that up if I were you. 

2 jnterrogatives, e.g. Could you do the next sentence? Why don't 
you keep quiet. * 

3 imperatives, e.g. Try again, Peter. Don't give up. 

4 interjections, e.g. Hy goodness, what a noise. Right. Crumbs. 
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5 set ph ram , e.g. Happy birthday to you. You're welcome. 

6 Sj9E&!&i »-9 ; he s 4 tat1ons, Intentional changes In pitch 

[ quotation'), but also linguistic signals (below the sentence 
level) such as: however, on the whole, as It were. 

5 Teaching and Testing Materials 

tn eL??J he k" k 9 roun * of tn « preceding survey It Is now possible 
to sketch out In broad terras the basic requirements suitable teach- 
ing and testing materials need to fulfil. >uimiui* ieacn 

ronronJ r ?^n a ?. 0u ^ Survey ^ as shown * cl «sroora language Is a wider 
concept than is often realised, and this needs to be reflected In 
the materials offered for this language danain. 

thou S f!2 n ^ l he m4ter1al ? need to be performance-oriented in that 
they need to teach not only the knowledge of the language used In 
the classroom, but also the ability to use It. 

This aim would assign a very Important place to criterlon-re- 
fhf'L'J * CheCk °? the knowledge aspect. and a prer2qul- 
this field perfonnance " or1ented «!*«. of a language course In 

crroon 1n f!I y ; U *!f? ul ? seem lra P° rta nt to develop a comprehensive 
screen-test for this language domain in order to make sure that 

ilrJ^n^r.hl?" f resent > language teachers who are themselves un- 
clf 1c h 1 language command in this field, can be given spe- 



6 Conclusions 



We have argued In this paper that classroom language still has 
to come into Its own as an Important aspect of foreign language 
learning and teaching. We hope to have been able to show that It 
Instructor) mportant contribution to meaningful foreign language 

Providing for overt training In this field Implies not only 
the provision of adequate Information and practice, but also, in 
many cases, an attempt to change attitudes, e.g. as far as the 
appropriateness of certain areas of reference for foreign language 

no SSTJ^SSS 6 -!** c ?? cer 25 d ' Teacnin 9 styles and methods would 
no doubt be rather directly affected, too. 

Although there are obviously vast areas of overlap between 
what we have called the general and the classroom-related aspects 
ot a language teacher's language command, we believe that class- 
room language provides a less arbitrary, and therefore possibly 
more helpful, framework for language learning activities within 
a teacher s training course, than whatever ^neral language compe- 
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tone* is taken to mean: any time redirected from general language 
corses to a specific one in classroom language would not jeopard- 
tMttS SenSra? itJndard. but would help to raise It by providing 
language work wlthtn an obviously relevant content, 

Recent course materials (Hughes INI, Willis 19B1J show that 
linoortant progress has been made In the conceptual 1sav on of what 
clmroom language Implies and In the presentation of It for learn- 
ing and teaching purposes. It Is ;o be hoped that the project, the 
background of which has been presented In this paper, will be a 
further step In this direction. 



7 Notes 

1 supported by grant No B546 of the University of Bielefeld. 

2 e.g. MUller and Zellmer (1952). wlndmann (1959). Heldau and 
Pearcy (1961). Weldner (1968). Heuer and Parry ("71). . 
Ebblnghausen (1977). Klfillng (2/19B1). Gressmann and Rich 

(1982). 
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